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FIDELIA  FISKE 


EV.  DR.  ANDERSON,  for  many 
years  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board,  in  his  “Oriental  Mis¬ 
sions”  says  of  , Fidelia  Fiske: 
“She  seemed  to  me  the  nearest  approach 
I  ever  saw,  in  man  or  woman,  in  the 
structure  and  working  of  her  whole  na¬ 
ture,  to  my  ideal  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
as  he  appeared  in  his  walks  on  earth.” 

The  complete  devotion  of  Miss  Fiske 
to  her  work-  her  spiritual  power,  her 
marvellous  ability  to  influence  those 
about  her,  and  her  overcoming  faith, 
have  scarcely  if  ever  been  equaled  in  the 
records  of  missionary  work.  Hers  was 
most  emphatically,  and  in  every  sense,  a 
“life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  She  led  a 
life  of  prayer,  and  carried  about  her  an 
atmosphere  that  showed  she  was  in  con¬ 
stant  communion  with  the  Father. 

Early  in  life  she  became  interested  in 
missionary  work  through  the  influence 
of  a  relative  who  was  in  the  foreign  field, 
and  the  subject  of  .missions  was  a  con- 
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stant  topic  of  conversation  in  the  family. 
This  feeling  of  interest  became  greatly 
intensified  during  her  connection  with 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Here  she 
studied,  and  afterward  taught,  partaking 
largely  of  the  spiritual  and  missionary 
character  of  its  founder,  Mary  Lyon.  A 
missionary  who  returned  to  this  country 
from  Persia  visited  ML  Holyoke  and 
made  an  urgent  request  for  a  teacher,  and 
Fidelia  said,  “If  counted  worthy,  I  shall 
be  willing  to  go.”  After  overcoming 
many  and  serious  difficulties  she  sailed 
in  company  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  in 
March,  1843,  and  reached  Oroomiah  in 
the  following  June. 

Miss  Fiske  was  not  a  pioneer  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Persia,  but  she  was  the 
first  unmarried  woman  to  enter  that  field, 
and  she  adapted  herself  at  once  to  the 
situation.  The  missionaries  had  borne 
the  privations  and  hardships  incident  to 
the  occupancy  of  a  new  and  most  trying 
field.  They  had  secured  the  favor  of  an 
intolerant  government,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  degraded  and  depressed  peo¬ 
ple.  Mrs.  Dr.  Grant,  a  woman  of  fine  in¬ 
tellect  and  rare  acquirements,  prepared 
the  way  for  woman’s  work  and  created  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  woman’s  education. 
When  the  missionaries  reached  Persia  in 
1835,  there  was  only  one  woman,  the  sis- 
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ter  of  a  Nestorian  Patriarch,  in  the  city  of 
Oroomiah  who  could  read.  Mrs.  Grant 
did  not  rest  until  she  had  opened  a  school 
for  girls. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Miss  Fiske’s  arrival, 
however,  only  a  few  girls  were  obtain¬ 
able,  and  those  were  day  scholars.  She 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  this  a 
boarding  school,  so  as  to  have  pupils  re¬ 
moved  from  the  evil  influences  surround¬ 
ing  them  in  their  homes.  But  this  idea 
was  not  according  to>  the  Nestorian  code 
of  propriety,  and  the  missionaries  doubt¬ 
ed  the  success  of  the  measure.  Writing 
to  a  friend  at  this  time,  Miss  Fiske  says: 

“The  first  Syriac  word  I  learned  was 
daughter ,  and  the  next  the  verb  to  give, 
so  I  learned  to  say  to  the  people,  ‘Give 
me  your  daughters.’  ” 

The  Nestorians  were  poor,  subjects  of 
a  most  despotic  government,  and  their 
women  fearfully  degraded.  It  was  count¬ 
ed  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  to  learn  to 
read.  Early  marriage  prevailed.  No 
wonder  that  when  Miss  Fiske  saw  what 
they  were  she  wrote  home  saying,  “I  felt 
pity  for  the  women  before  going 
among  them,  but  anguish  when  from  ac¬ 
tual  contact  with  them  I  realized  how  low 
thev  were.  I  did  not  want  to  leave  them, 
but  I  did  ask,  Can  the  image  of  Christ 
ever  be  reflected  from  such  hearts?” 
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However,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
couraging  outlook,  preparations  were 
made  for  opening  the  school,  and  when 
the  day  came,  not  one  pupil  had  been 
obtained.  But  the  day  wore  on,  and  the 
Nestorian  bishop  came,  bringing  two 
girls,  saying,  '‘These  be  your  daughters; 
no  man  take  them  from  you.”  This  was 
the  beginning.  Soon  the  number  in¬ 
creased.  These  girls  were  untutored  and 
uncombed.  The  very  first  lessons  in  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness  had  to  be  taught  them, 
and  in  all  morals  it  was  necessary  to'  be¬ 
gin  at  the  foundation. 

The  book  studied  above  all  others  was 
the  Bible,  of  which  the  New  Testament 
appeared  in  1846  and  the  Old  in  1852. 
Three  hours  a  day  were  devoted  to  this 
study,  and  the  pupils  never  wearied  of  it. 
They  committed  large  portions  of  it  to 
memory,  and  their  joy  in  receiving  por¬ 
tions  as  their  own  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  Upon  this  word,  and  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Miss  Fiske  and  her  teachers  relied.  These 
all  waited  upon  God  day  and  night,  feel¬ 
ing  that  importunate  prayer  would  bring 
the  results  desired. 

After  the  seminary  had  become  fairly 
established,  only  boarders  were  received, 
no  day  scholars.  These  took  charge  of 
the  household  affairs.  Of  the  transfor- 
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mation  in  the  habits  and  lives  of  these 
children  we  get  an  idea  from  a  letter  of 
one  of  the  missionaries  written  a  few 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  in  which  he  says :  “The  sys¬ 
tem,  order,  good  conduct  and  rapid  im¬ 
provement  of  the  pupils  are  unsurpassed 
in  any  schools  in  America.” 

Miss  Fiske  did  not  confine  her  labors 
entirely  to  the  school ;  she  visited  the 
mothers  of  her  girls,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  come  to  her  room,  that  she  might  pray 
with  them,  and  visited  not  only  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  adjoining  villages.  On 
Sundays  many  congregated  in  her  room, 
and  she  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  see¬ 
ing  them  inquiring  the  way  of  salvation  ; 
one  woman  repeated  each  petition  after 
Miss  Fiske,  and  rose  from  her  knees  cov¬ 
ered  with  perspiration,  so  deeply  was  she 
moved.  She  acknowledged  her  sins,  and 
as  she  expressed  it,  “The  Lord  poured 
peace  into  my  soul.”  She  was  the  first 
convert  among  the  Nestorian  women. 

This  work  spread,  and  almost  all  who 
came  to  the  seminary  and  under  Miss 
Fiske’s  influence  for  any  time  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  and  accept  Christ. 
One  Koordish  chief,  known  to  be  one  of 
the  vilest  and  most  desperate  of  charac¬ 
ters,  brought  his  daughter  to  the  school. 
He  had  his  gun,  dagger  and  ammunition 
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with  him,  and  his  manner  was  defiant. 
But  even  he  was  convinced  of  sin,  and 
wonderfully  converted  before  leaving  the 
premises.  This  character,  the  terror  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  was  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind,  and  all  he  could 
say  was,  “My  great  sins,  my  great 
Saviour.’’  Through  his  influence  other 
members  of  the  family  were  won  to 
Christianity. 

The  year  1846  was  a  most  memorable 
one  in  the  history  of  the  seminary.  Pa¬ 
tiently  had  the  truth  been  taught.  Old 
superstitions  had  lost  their  hold,  and  of 
the  pupils,  though  many  of  them  had 
been  converted,  yet  there  were  many 
who  had  only  an  intellectual  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  salvation  through  Christ.  Miss 
Fiske  and  her  associates  fasted  and 
prayed  for  a  revival  that  would  stir  them 
all.  January  5th,  1846,  the  whole  day 
was  spent  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Before  the  day  closed  two  girls  came  to 
her  weeping,  and  inquiring  what  they 
should  do  for  their  Souls.  There  was  no 
private  room  where  they  could  go,  so 
they  made  a  closet  among  the  fuel  in  the 
wood  cellar,  and  spent  hours  there  in 
prayer.  The  following  week  others  were 
converted,  and  the  teachers  were  engaged 
often  until  midnight  in  pointing  pupils  to 
Christ.  The  rooms  of  the  teachers  were 
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in  demand  as  prayer  closets  for  the  girls, 
and  sometimes  in  the  morning  the  teacher 
would  find  upon  awaking  some  one  in 
the  room  ready  to  inquire  about  her  soul. 
This  continued  for  three  weeks,  and  it 
seemed  like  one  continual  Sabbath. 

Conversions  followed  each  year,  and 
again  in  1849  was  another  wonderful  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit.  Then  again  in 
1856.  In  the  meantime  there  had  been 
many  discouragements.  Cholera  had 
broken  up  the  school  at  one  time,  at  an¬ 
other,  persecutions  of  the  most  violent 
kind  were  suffered,  lives  and  property 
threatened,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
send  the  children  to  their  homes.  But 
after  a  few  months  these  all  returned, 
bringing  others  with  them,  and  they 
came  in  such  numbers  it  was  impossible 
to  receive  them.  When  the  seminary  had 
been  established  nineteen  years  it  had 
enjoyed  twelve  revivals,  and  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  pupils  were  earnest 
Christians. 

The  pressure  upon  Miss  Fiske  during 
these  months  of  school  was  very  great, 
and  frequently  during  vacation  she  would 
take  itinerating  trips,  visit  the  pupils  in 
their  homes,  and  meet  with  the  women. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  occurred 
a  little  incident  that  is  very  familiar. 

In  a  village  on  a  certain  Sabbath  she 
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had  attended  Sabbath-school  and  prayer- 
meeting,  and  she  was  very  weary  and 
longed  for  rest,  and  felt  as  if  she  could 
not  sit  without  support  through  the 
preaching  service,  for  she  was  to  have 
another  meeting  afterward  with  the  wo¬ 
men.  She  says:  “I  was  so  tired,  but 
God  gave  me  rest  in  such  an  unexpected 
way;  a  woman  came  and  seated  herself 
directly  behind  me  so  that  I  could  lean 
on  her,  and  invited  me  to  do  so.  I  de¬ 
clined,  but  she  drew  me  back,  saying,  ‘If 
you  love  me,  lean  hard.’  Then  came  the 
Master’s  own  voice7  repeating  the  words, 
‘If  you  love  me,  lean  hard,’  and  I  did  lean 
hard,  and  that  woman  did  preach  me  such 
a  good  sermon.” 

These  Nestorian  converts  have  always 
been  noted  for  their  spirit  of  prayer. 
They  asked  for  what  they  wanted.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  revivals  two  of  the  pupils 
in  the  seminary  spent  a  whole  night  pray¬ 
ing  for  some  relatives,  and  Miss  Fiske 
says :  “Sometimes  I  have  gone  to  their 
old  closets  to  persuade  them  to  leave ; 
but  the  fervor  of  their  prayers  has  oftener 
driven  me  to  mine  than  it  has  allowed 
me  to  call  them  from  theirs.” 

But  there  was  a  connection  between 
the  seminary  in  Oroomiah  and  the  sem¬ 
inary  at  South  Hadley,  and  Miss  Fiske 
watched  the  connection  between  the  two. 
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Miss  Lyon  and  her  pupils  prayed  regu¬ 
larly  and  often  for  Miss  Fiske  and  her 
pupils,  and  when  a  religious  interest  de¬ 
veloped  in  Oroomiah  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  special  seasons  of  prayer 
at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

But  work  so  varied  in  its  character,  so 
pressing  and  exhausting  in  its  demands, 
seriously  affected  the  health  of  this  de¬ 
voted  woman,  and  after  fifteen  years  it 
became  necessary  that  she  should  return 
to  her  American  home  for  needed  rest. 
Miss  Susan  Rice,  who  joined  Miss  Fiske 
in  1847,  and  who  worked  so  faithfully  and 
lovingly,  took  the  burdens  of  the  school 
upon  her.  It  was,  however,  a  sad  day 
to  the  pupils  and  the  women,  not  only 
of  the  city,  but  the  whole  section  of  the 
country,  when  Miss  Fiske  departed.  Just 
before  she  left  she  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
four  of  her  earliest  pupils,  with  their  hus¬ 
bands,  depart  as  missionaries  to  the  dark 
mountains  of  Koordistan.  A  few  days 
after  that,  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  once 
degraded  Nestorians  knelt  with  her  at 
the  communion  service,  and  there  was 
only  one  present  out  of  that  whole  num¬ 
ber  with  whom  she  had  not  prayed  !  One 
woman  travelled  sixty  miles,  through 
deep  snow  and  piercing  cold  over  the 
mountains,  to  be  present  on  this  occa¬ 
sion. 
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The  day  of  the  departure  from  Oroom- 
iah  was  a  notable  one.  Miss  Fiske  had 
prayed  with  her  pupils  and  commended 
them  to  God’s'  care,  but  on  that  mem¬ 
orable  morning  seventy  of  them  asked 
for  just  one  more  prayer-meeting  in  her 
room,  or  their  “Bethel,”  as  they  called 
it,  where  so  many  prayers  had  been  of¬ 
fered  and  answered,  and  this  proved  to  be 
the  last. 

She  reached  her  home  in  1858,  but  not 
to  rest  as  she  "had  anticipated.  Invita¬ 
tions  came  to  her  from  every  direction  to 
give  “parlor  talks,”  and  these  became  so 
popular  that  she  had  to  go  from  parlor 
to  church.  She  had  wonderful  influence 
over  an  audience,  but  she  refused  to 
speak  to  mixed  audiences.  “I  am  so  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  people  what 
the  Lord  has  done  in  Persia,”  she  said. 
She  was  requested  to  take  the  principal- 
ship  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  but  declined.  She 
went  there  for  a  time,  until  other  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made,  and  of  the  344 
pupils  in  attendance  only  nineteen  left 
unconverted.  Leaving  here,  she  was 
urged  to  opent  a  school  in  Boston  of  a 
high  literary  and  religious  character,  but 
to  all  these  offers  she  turned  away  with 
only  one  reply,  “Persia.” 

She  returned  to  her  home  in  Shel¬ 
burne,  Mass.,  where  she  was  born,  hop- 
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ing  to  finish  a  volume  she  had  com¬ 
menced  on  Recollections  of  Her  Teacher, 
Mary  Lyon,  but  disease  rapidly  de¬ 
veloped,  and  for  weeks  she  suffered  in¬ 
tensely,  when,  on  July  26th,  1864,  in  her 
48th  year,  she  exchanged  the  toils  of 
earth  for  the  rest  of  heaven. 

“Will  you  pray?”  she  said  to  a  friend 
at  her  bedside,  and  these  were  her  last 
words.  A  life  of  prayer  had  ended  in 
prayer. 

Her  death  caused  grief  not  only  among 
friends  here  at  home,  but  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  circle  in  Persia,  among  all  classes  of 
Nestorian  women,  and  her  former  pupils. 
Many  of  them  wrote  letters  of  sympathy 
to  her  family,  expressing  their  grief  for 
her  loss.  One  of  them  said,  in  a  letter 
to  Miss  F’s  mother,  “When  you  see  a 
band  of  Nestorian  girls  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Redeemer,  brought  there  by  the 
influence  of  your  daughter,  you  will  not 
regret  the  sacrifice  you  have  made,”  and 
then  touchingly  adds,  “Is  there  another 
Miss  Fiske  in  your  country?” 

She  was  a  rare  Christian  woman,  a 
skilful  teacher,  an  eminently  successful 
and  devoted  missionary.  Her  monument 
is  the  seminary  which  now  for  so  many 
years  has  been  sending  forth  blessed 
Christian  influence  on  the  hills  and  plains 
of  Persia. 


